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By 
CHARLES H. JUDD 
PROF} OR EMERI OF EDUCATION, 
THE REAL YOUTH PROBLEM THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue pamphlet published in October by 
the Edueational Policies Commission under 
the title, ‘*The 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, 
and the Publie Schools,’’ 


the most serious attention. 


Civilian Conservation 
must be accorded 
The commission 
is fully authorized to speak for the teachers 
and administrators of the public schools of 
the United States. It has had this pam- 
phlet, as a preface tells the reader, under 
onsideration for a year. It now makes the 
lemand that the CCC and the NYA be dis- 
ntinued at the earliest possible moment, 
that large federal funds be put at the dis- 
posal of schools and that assurance be given 
by federal authorities that at no time in the 
future will the central government conduct 
a program of training of young people. 
After a short preface, in which the com- 
mission states its position, the pamphlet de- 
votes its longest section, thirty-five pages, 
to a historical account in which it is shown 
from official docu- 
the NYA have 


training 


by numerous citations 
the CCC and 
developed 


ments that 
eradually programs 
which were not contemplated in the orig- 
The 
commission points out that now both the 
CCC and the NYA are doing much to eulti- 
vate in young people skills and intellectual 


inal charters of these federal agencies. 


and social qualities which they do not have 
when they enroll. 

The point is not explicitly made in the 
pamphlet, but the reader gets a vivid im- 


pression from the historical narrative that 


it is inevitable that any public agency 
which deals with groups of voung people 
will come to realize the importance of doing 
something more than merely putting them 


Young 


people are at a formative stage in their de 


at work and paving them wages 
velopment. They have needs and capacities 
that are not adequately met by merely oly 
ing them employment. 

The commission enters a vigorous protest 
against the training programs of the CCC 
and the NYA. 
gram under federal control is contrary to 
the traditions of the United States. It de 


elares that even more serious is the faet that 


It holds that a training pro 


controlled training 


to the school 


a federally program 


constitutes a threat systems 
of states and localities. Such a program, it 


asserts, sets up dangerous and wasteful 
competitions and undermines democracy by 
promoting a highly vicious type of central 
ization. 

The commission insists that the ONIN 
and effective way of solving the vouth prob- 
lem that 


eral 


faces this country is for the fed 
government to turn over to public 
schools substantial financial resources and 


leadership 


furnishing 


to help schools by 
and by assisting in experiments and demon 
The federal governn 


| 
ent should 


strations. 
refrain from two lines of action which, the 
commission believes are certain to he harm 


ful and disruptive of American life. It 














30 
must not operate any kind of training pro- 
ora ana must not exercise ally control 
over the way in which state and local au- 
thorities expend the funds that they draw 
from the federal treasury. 
I" ond longest section of the pam- 
p! n ix paves, describes the kind 
of school system that the commission en- 
visaves as the effective agency for solving 
the yuath problem. ILere it seems neces- 
sary to quote directly what the commission 
has ys 
gh t g ne age) ind 
I n them. | must 
i } I n ot ed ( nal 
} in eff ! idegq itely to meet the 
I It | cials are to have full 
! on and con l of all 
| \ obligated to pro ld 
t oa y h Th S obli 
\ l i vouth withdraws from 
I } s equipped for full-time 
ere will be no ‘* out-of-school un 
| for federal agencies to edueate, 
When si s everywhere extend their responsibil 
ties t ! !) until they Are satisfactorily 
estal I Lin adult vocations 
Ss s generally have not as yet achieved this 
roa f edueat ul service for all youth. The un 
| th in secondary-school enrolments 
( e op thirty years, and especially the 
rrea ! in the proportion of ‘‘nonecollege’’ 
high-school students, have created problems which 
have been on partly solved. Inertia and tradi- 
tion have hindered some needed improvements, par 
t larly the development of training in voeational 
hieid | organ l n of school districts, es 
1 vy in rural areas, has handicapped many 
sc] S have been limited by the unwilling 
ness of the public to support a comprehensive edu 


cational program for older youth. 


In spite of these shorteomings, the Edueational 
Policies Commission has confidence that the eduea 
tional needs of youth will be better met by the 
schools and school people of America than in any 
ther way. American education has never been 


never before. 
their 


is on the move to-day as 


Educators on the whole are critical of own 


fforts, open-minded, willing to venture into new 


fields and to use new methods in quest of improve 
ment. Edueational reconstruction is already far 
idvanced in many schools. What these schools 
hay done, all can do and most will do, if strong 
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national leadership and reasonable federal finan 


Dp 


[ Pp. 56-57. ] 


cial assistance are provided. 
Toward the end of its description of the 
the 


comes to a point which can hardly be said 


plan which it proposes, commission 


to be dealt with adequately. The commis- 
sion mentions almost casually the prospect 
that from time to time in the future there 
may be periods of excessive unemployment. 
In the 
have the schools attempt to deal with the 
The 


optimistic promise that ‘‘there will be no 


such commission would not 


CaSCs, 
unemployment phase of the situation. 


‘out-of-school unemployed youth’ for fed- 
eral agencies to educate’’ is for the moment 
overlooked. The commission holds that the 
federal government should conduct a pub- 
lic-works program, not through the CCC or 
the NYA, but that 


will work and will re- 


through some agency 


furnish wages but 
frain from giving any training. This work- 
providing agency is, according to the com- 
mission, to treat young people in exactly 
the same way that it treats older people. 
Presumably, this means that, when unem- 
ployed workers build roads or conserve the 
soil, the foremen who supervise their activi- 
ties, men from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, are to be careful not to 
endanger democracy by saying to the work- 
ers anything that will help them to do their 
work better. An effort to contribute to im- 
provement of work is training, and that is 
the prerogative of one and only one publie 
agency, namely, the publie schools. 

The commission, in thus leaving a publie- 
works program entirely to the federal gov- 
ernment and referring to such a program 
as likely to be needed only from time to 
time, seems to shut its eves to a fact which 
is perfectly clear to any one who studies 
the youth problem; namely, that there has 
in recent decades been so complete a dislo- 
cation of young people in the industrial and 
economic systems of this country that some- 
thing new and radical has to be devised. A 
release issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
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October 19, 1941, ‘‘The Faets about Youth 

is Portrayed in the 1940 Census,’’ contains 
. following paragraphs. 

1940 work status are not exactly 

irable with previous statistics because of dif 


broad 


figures on 


es in the de 


ne of the changes that 


finition of workers, but the 


have occurred is elear 


beginning of the century, over 60 per cent. 


bovs 14 to 19 vears old were workers in the 
market; in 1930 this proportion had dropped 
and by 1940 it was 


for girls 14 to 19 


over 40 per cent., 
per cent. Similarly 
rs old, the proportion of workers dropped from 


S per cent. in 1900 to 23 per cent. in 19380 and 19 
1940. 


burden of 


ent. 1n 
March, 1940, 


+ f } } 


specially heavy on youth just out of school. 


unemployment in 


than 70 per cent. of the boys and girls 14 to 


rs old who had joined the labor foree we 
d at nonrelief jobs, while 23 per cent. of 


ys and 26 per cent. of the girls were entirely 


The older 
fared better, 


{ 


and looking for a job. 


h, in the age class 20 to 24 years, 


ibt beeause 


they had more work experience 


this age 20 per 


I 


1 better training, but even at 


the male and 15 per eent. of the female 
rs were either out of a job and Jooking for 
reported that they were on emergency work 


ts. Unemployment for adult workers 


» vears old were only about half as great 


No one can read these paragraphs and be 
satisfied to accept a plan which recommends 
that the federal government treat youth in 
exactly the same way that it treats older 
forces 


There fundamental 


operating in American society which make 


people. are 
it imperative that government give special 
ittention to youth. The only phrase in gen 
eral use at the present time which gives any 
clear indication of what the new pattern of 
is to be is the phrase, 
Some 


social adjustment 


“public works.”’ kind of publie- 


works program is in process of formula- 


tion, and must be in operation for a long 
time. To think of such a program as an 
incidental means of meeting excessive un- 
which 


employment may possibly appear 


from time to time is not to exhibit hieh- 


grade statesmanship. 


The commission should have undertaken 
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a penetrating analysis of the Ameriean in 


dustrial and of the relations of 


system 
youth to this svstem If it had done so, it 
would surely have seen that the determina 
the 


program 1s 


tion of nature of the future 


works the really important 
problem with which the intellectual leaders 
of the nation must wrestle. It 


| 


of some importance to decide who Is to Con 


The commission 


duet this future program 


explicitly turns it over to federal control 
The jurisdictional question sinks, however, 
into utter insignificance as compared with 
the determination of the nature of the pro 
eram itself. 

The commission seems to have been dis 
tracted 


issue by its all-absorbing eagerness to sup 


from giving attention to the main 


press agencies which it fears become 


may 


jurisdictional rivals. At the present time 
‘ | 


there is certainly no danger of any one 


doing too much to help young people who 


are out of work. The temporary relief in 


has come as a result of 


the situation that 


not to obscure 


the defense program oucht 


the fundamental facts. To hope for an ef 
fective solution of the youth problem 


through an enormously expanded publie 


educational system supplemented = from 
time to time by federal employment may be 
a credit to one’s Imagination but certainly 
not to one’s sober, objective thinking 
Before leaders in school administration 


can appear with elean hands before the bar 


of public opinion there is a great deal of 


reconstructive activity in which thev must 


engage. They can not afford to spend their 


time in guerrilla warfare against federal 


agencies. Did the schools show in 1933 and 


1935 the 
] +4 


roblem or any disposition to take care of 
| : | 


slightest insight into the youth 


young people who were out of 


out of work? Is there any indication even 


now that school administrators are willing 
to divide the funds that they have at their 


being 


the 


disposal between the pupils who are 


taught Latin, French, the short story, 
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drama and ancient history and the pupils 
vho are about to leave school without skills 
or orientation of any kind with respect to 
social institutions? Can the commission 
larant that. if the CCC and the NYA 
were abolished to-morrow and abundant 
leral funds were given to American high 
schools, the ninth grade would be reformed 
by the elimination of required algebra and 


Knelish composition, subjects 
the 


jhair-splitting 


ly] 1h utterly destroy intellectual en- 


thusiasm of thousands of young Americans 
and set them adrift in a world where they 


must live but for which the schools have in 


) 


no measure prepared them ? 
The pamphlet published by the commis- 


sion is another of a lone series of evidences 


that a great many school people are suffer- 
ing from acute intellectual myopia. They 
see petty issues and completely fail to get 
any view of the vast social horizon which 


lies bevond their immediate selfish interests. 
It will be difficult to persuade the American 
people to blot out the CCC and the NYA 
on the ground that they are not operating 
to tradition. <A 
American citizens know that school tradi- 


according ereat many 
are beine discarded in at least a few 
They 
know that the CCC and the NYA are com- 
pelling school people to think about prob- 


tions 


forward-looking school systems. 


lems of which they have been complacently 
It will 
be especially difficult to defend traditional 


oblivious during these many years. 


methods of education when people find that 
the 
time has come for an entirely new emphasis 
It will be difficult 


to defend tradition when it is frankly stated 


commission itself is convineed that the 
on vocational edueation. 


that schools can no longer perform even a 
small part of their duty with the funds col- 
lected through local taxes. If the economie 
eondition of the United States is sueh—and 
it is—that the federal government must 
control the banking system, must provide 
highways and must save the people from 
their folly in wasting forests and destroy- 


ing the fertility of the soil, then it is hardly 
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rational to take the position that tradition 
is to dominate the major interest of the 
people, namely, their interest in the proper 
adjustment of oncoming generations. 

the federal 


leadership. 


Even commission — solicits 
It asks for demonstrations con- 
ducted by federal agencies. It raises ob- 
jection to control though it olives no detailed 
account of what it means by control. It 
states again and again that the American 
pattern of federal participation in eduea- 
tion is that of the early land grants when it 
knows perfectly well the much later and 
more complicated history of the land-grant 
colleges and of the board established by the 
Smith-Hughes law. 
of the administration of the early school 


Even if it thinks only 


lands, it must have some misgivings about 
the desirability of repeating in modern 
times anything like what happened in the 
handling of the early grants which it de- 


‘ 


seribes as ‘‘uncontroled.’’ It does not men- 
tion the faet—perhaps it does not know the 
faect—that 


how some of the states squandered school 


the Congress, after observing 


lands, exercised very definite control when 
it made grants to the later states, prescrib- 
ing the minimum price at which school 
lands might be sold and setting the earliest 
date after statehood had been granted when 
school lands might be sold. 

The pattern of cooperation which has 
been developed between the Department of 
Agriculture and the states is worthy of 
The federal de- 
partment and the state agencies often oper- 


close study by educators. 


ate jointly and sometimes separately in 
highly important projects. Any one who 
examines what goes on in these eases will 
be convineed that the Department of Agri- 
culture can not be assailed as undemocratie. 
The fact is that the phobias that have been 
studiously cultivated by educational alarm- 
ists against the possible consequences of 
federal participation in education are indi- 
eations of pathology rather than of intellec- 
tual robustness. 

If one who is favorable to the purposes 
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r than to the achievements of Amer- 
in education may venture to speak, 1 
ewith proposed that all the agencies 
are trving to help young people be 
wed for the time being to do their bes 
‘ducators and federal agencies partici- 
in profound studies ot the social order 
quarrels 


the United States. Let all 


jurisdictions be adjourned. Let the 
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effort be made to br the s 

lum up to dat \boy 

telligent prograr b vork 
veloped with the help of all w 

position to contribute constructive Ss 
Let first thines be put first et us all join 
In a petition to a kindly provide to save 
us from blindly following blind leaders on 
wearyving journeys that lead nowhere 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


NEW EDUCATION”: A REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR KILPATRICK ates ho 


One thing that makes it difficult to reach 
understanding with eertain proponents 
‘the new education”’ is their apparent 
nwillineness to stick to the point or to 

e out with any thoroughly clear state 


ment of position. On the neeative side, we 


iderstand that they are against whatever 


‘ 


be stigmatized as ‘‘formal,’’ ‘Seonven 


a) 


nal ‘“‘traditional,’’ or 


“*subjeet mat 
ter,’’ but with all eandor and good will it 
s sometimes difficult to see just what they 


tand for positively. Thoughtful and hon 


est examination of the ‘‘common general 


rinciples’?’ whieh Mr. Kilpatrick is sure 
‘can easily be stated’’ will show how eon 
stantly ‘‘the philosophy of the new educa 
tion’’ takes refuge in obseurity. Let us 
onsider briefly the seven principles that he 
has announeed. 


1. Respect for the human personality as such is 


cepted as the foundation stone for th 


chief 


education and, as far as it is humanly pr 


sible to effect it, 


on terms of equality. 


Now we had supposed that respect for 
individuality, and the ideal of equality, 
belonged to the American scheme of things 
as a whole. Surely such a ‘‘foundation”’ 
is nothing peculiar to the ‘fnew education.’’ 
does 


And just what ‘‘terms of equality’’ 


one really have in mind? 


The religious doctrine that all are equal 


By 
LOUIS FOLEY 


Vi Col 


as children of God does not appear to 


what is meant. As a political conception, 


the idea that all men are equal is a produc 


of the rationalistie eighteenth century with 


its longing for a neat and tidy world. In 


education, evervone knows 


the matter of 
that children are by no means equal in their 


capacities, any more than they are in physi 


¢al measurements, health and streneth, or 
backeround ot home life dut Inge’ pre hool 
vears. After all, as a matter of actual 


ra ae 
i \ 


practice, what can be meant by ‘fequa 
other than absence of unfair discrimination 
on account of one’s social class? At least 
in theory, has not equality of opportunity 
so far as possible) been pretty generally 
accepted from the beginning as a principle 


of American life? 


The coneeption is shifted out of foeu 
however, by speaking of ‘‘respect for t 
human personality’? and especi t] 
human personality as such.’’ Without ar 
clear commitment, there seems to be an it 
plication here that personality is conceives 
of as some sort of sacred entity, a ae I 
which should be held inviolabl Is it not 
rather a composite which is not mer 
modified continually, but indeed la 
built up, as a collection of habits, bs 
process of education? Believers in_ the 
‘newer school practices’’ assure 1 r 
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stance, ‘‘personality is continually 


that 
modified and enriched through reading.’”! 


Aa cicty must conduct itself on the ethically 


equal treatment of all. All are to be treated, in 
Kant’s phrase, always as ends and never as means 
merely. Nor is any stage of life, as childhood, to 


be treated as means merely to any later stage. 


Ilere is really an interesting example 
the way in which ideas quite distinet (in so 
far as they are clear) may be made to look 
were inseparably related. No 
ideal of ‘‘ethieally 


equal treatment of all,’’ though it remains 


they 


as ill 
doubt we accept the 


enough until agreement be reached 


Vavrue 
as to the ethic involved. The edict, how- 
ever, that ‘society must conduct itself’ 


thus is going to take a good deal of enforce- 
ment. As for the quotation from Ixant, 
who can take quite seriously its ‘‘always’”’ 
and ‘‘never’’?> Common sense tells us that 
in many aspects of our lives we are merely 
that 


fact with realistie humility and not com- 


means; we ought to aecept obvious 


plain about it; otherwise we are simply not 


emotionally mature. At any rate, the state- 


ment about ‘‘any stage of life, as ehild- 


hood’? is a non sequitur. At best it is only 
a half-truth, a sentimental exaggeration. 
Children know well enough that the pur- 
pose of their sehooling is to prepare for 
their adult vears, and that education is not 
an end in itself. In their play and their 
daydreaming, they are constantly looking 
to the time when they will be grown up and 
be ‘freally’”? doing things. Only, of course, 
if they are healthy and normal, they are 
not unduly preoecupied with the future. 
Naturally one can best prepare for the next 
stave by eompletely living the stage in 
which he happens to be. Surely a teacher, 
however, must evaluate his pupils’ experi- 
ence in terms of what it will lead to in later 
vears. A farmer may derive pleasure and 
satisfaction from tending his crops through 

iJ. W. 


mentary 


Wrightstone, ‘‘ Appraisal of Newer Ele- 


School Practiees,’’ Bureau of Publiea- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, 
p. 120 
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all their phases of development, but the 
process would have no meaning without the 
harvest toward which it is earefully 
directed. 

3. The good life, or the life good to live, is the 
foundation conception of ethics, democracy, and 
education; it defines the content of each of these 


and the end at which each must aim. 


Here is a mixture impossible to un- 


scramble without knowing just what is 
meant by the glowing but undefinable term 
“the good life.’ 


our faith in the forms of government which 


However great may be 


(with considerable inexactitude) we call 
democracy, we must recognize that ethics 
and the good life are perfectly possible 
under We 


know, moreover, that widely different kinds 


other dispensations. surely 


of ‘‘edueation’’ have resulted in ways of 
living which seemed thoroughly good. 

1. The slowly made race-wrought culture as held 
by any group is the chief educative factor to de- 


termine how the members of that group will think 
and feel and act. 


Though the slight peculiarities of phras- 
ing tend somewhat to confuse the meaning 
understand what is 


here, we think we 


meant. Is this supposed to be something 


recognized only by believers in the ‘‘new’’ 
education? Or is it something which they 
think has gone on long enough and ought 
to be changed? In the latter case, do they 
really believe that they can change it? 

5. Learning goes on best in the degree that the 
individual himself sees and feels the significance, 
of what he does. 


to his own felt needs, 


Here a certain element of truth is in- 
sidiously twisted into a notion that is liter- 
ally absurd. The element of truth may be 
put simply by saying that a person learns 
is ‘‘interested,’’ when he 


Presumably the ‘‘in- 


best when he 
really wants to know. 
dividual’? in question is a child in school. 
Now the he has for 
learning something must often be impos- 
sible for him to ‘‘feel’’ at that stage. The 


real ‘‘need’’? whieh 
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‘Sonifieanece’? may not dawn upon him 


long afterward, and indeed he may 
- the knowledge all his lite without recog- 


ne what it has meant to him. If, on the 


er hand, one does not mean the real 


‘needs”’ or ‘‘significanee,’’ then why em- 


il 


these apparently meaningful terms? 
Instead ot trying to diseuss this matter 
in a vacuum, let us consider an actual case. 
When | was in the eighth grade, we had a 
who fond of teaching us to 


icher was 


rram sentences. Most of us enjoyed the 
se as pure fun, and we became so good 
it that I 


ling to challenge anyone to give us a 


believe we should have been 
ntence, grammatically correet, that we 
ild not handle. Most of the class never 
ntered high school, let alone college, and 
o statistics are available as to the ‘signifi 
ance’’ of that grammar-teaching. 


own ease, however, I am certain now that it 


In mv 


was immeasurably important in a great 


variety of But it was effectively ab 
sorbed at the time simply because it was 
The only ‘‘ felt 


ed’’ that we had for it was the desire for 


ways. 
od material, well taught. 


satisfaction one feels in working out 
any problem, once one has some notion ot 
how to go about it, joined with some rivalry 
and pleasure in showing off and a wish to 
please the teacher as well as our parents, if 
we could do so without too much trouble. 
affairs. The 
Effort counts, but the re 


inherent in human 


fixed. 


6. Change is 
future 1s not yet 
sult is precarious. 

The first of these statements is not in any 
erreat danger of contradiction. The second 
is of course a dogmatic declaration of faith. 
The third leaves us rather uncertain. 

Naturally no sane person lives as a de- 
terminist, whatever fatalistic belief he may 
profess. In all our acts we imply our as- 
sumption that the future is not vet fixed. 
But what has this to do peculiarly with 
‘the new education’’? Acceptance of de- 
terminism would simply stultify all effort, 
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educational or other. Some of us, in fact, 
lean so far the other way that we still have 
faith in the future of education, despite 
such temporary confusion as that caused by 


so-called Progressi\ Ist 


7. The free 
source to tell us what t think and do i 
vidual and social affairs 
upon experience in any and 


its econtent’’!], iM ding the 


itself. 


Ilere we seem to detect one of the 
Without 


ing the open declaration, the mention ot 


most 


PISK 


insidious arguments of all 


‘*free play of intelligence’’ 


subtly Spare STS 


that intelligence itself is properly cultivated 
| | : 


Yet we know that 


through ‘‘free play.”’ 
off ctive 


intelligence is developed only 


through lone That 
first be 


without: this of « 


discipline discipl ne 


must Imposed by from 


pressure 


eradually 


urse can be 


relaxed and finally removed as the ind 


vidual moves toward the maturity of sell 


discipline. Disorder results when the ex 


ternal control is weak or is relinquished 


too soon; development of mature indepen 


dence is prevented if that control is too 


severe or Is too lone maintained. 


vious fact that the ideal balance isnot 
easy of attainment constitutes no valid 
argument for giving up the struggle. 

Real freedom of any kind comes only 
with mastery through obedience. One 1s 
not ‘‘free’’ in the use of a language until 


one has so thoroughly mastered its 
that vocabulary and grammar come natu 
rally without hesitation. One is not ‘free’ 


in the handling of a tool, a weapon, a 


machine, an automobile for instance, until 


one has learned TO obey wit! out COonsSelous 
thought the 


What some theorists refuse to 


rules by which it operates 


recognize 1S 


anything 


the thing 


that what we have TO learn abo it 


is determined by the nature of 
itself. 


Freedom iS attained by the formation of 
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which properly take care of as many 
matters as possible, and thus leave us at 
attention elsewhere. 
Habits are formed by drill. Now ‘‘drill,”’ 


does not sound very interesting 


to talk or read about. Actual drill, how 
ever, the concrete reality, is not really so 
boresome to children as some teachers 


Normal children rather enjoy 1 
the teacher imparts to it the animation 
Natu 
obsessed by the 


but 


which it can perfectly well have. 


rally, if the teacher is 


notion that drill is nothing tiresome 


the pupils will be hkely to feel 
We may well sus 


le way about it. 


pect that at bottom a good deal of the high 


sounding theoretical talk against ‘‘ formal 
education is simply a rationalization of the 
feeling, on the part of edueators, that ‘ tra- 


ditional’’ instruction is not very interesting 
to them 

In defending the ‘‘new type school,”’ 
Mr. Kilpatrick asks rhetorically, ‘‘Do the 


6c Yes 


Read the scientific studies and see that the 


children learn?’’ And he answers: 


evidence is overwhelming. ’’ 

The official reports of such studies, how- 
ever, hardly overwhelm the open-minded 
reader. They tend to be prudent in their 
statements, careful not to claim too much, 
thoneh sometimes they manage to hint what 
their authors would like to assert if they 
dared. They admit the lack of any ‘‘ade- 


quate methods or instruments’’ for obtain- 


ing reliable evidence concerning some of the 
important aspects. Another charac- 
teristic admission is that numbers of pupils 
ved limited 


eeneralizations, ’’ 


iInvol are ‘too to allow broad 
or to justify more than a 


**sdqi- 


more extensive studies must be 


‘*hy pothesis They assure us that 
tional and 
‘“final eon- 
the 


The reeurrence of 


and warn us that 


ar ied on.*7 


elusions’”’ not to be drawn from 


are 


data thus far available. 


, 


such cautious expressions as ‘‘seems,’’ ‘‘in- 


dicates,’’ ‘*somewhat,’’ ‘rather generally,”’ 


VEA, November, 1941. 


In The Journal of the 
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and the lke, is conspicuous. They even 


acknowledge that pupils in ‘‘eonventional’’ 
schools show distinetly better accomplish- 
ments in at least some respects. 

‘ 


It is relevant to observe that the ‘‘seien- 


tifie studies’? in question have been made 
by people evidently in sympathy with the 
‘‘new’’ point of view. Also, they appear to 
deal only with superior students, while the 
less gifted ones are neglected. This point 


is well brought out in a recent protest 


against conditions in the schools of Chieago. 


To edueate children in quantity, ‘‘traditional’’ 


methods are safer, more foolproof, if not so spec 
tacular. ... The theories of the ‘‘ progressives’ 
are beautiful until tested. ... In practice, they 
do no particular harm to the brilliant child who’d 
But they are 


the child who really needs to work, relieving him 


get along in any ease. injurious to 


of compulsion to do so. 


‘Since the child learns what he lives,’’ 
says Mr. Kilpatrick, ‘‘the school should be 
primarily a place for living he must 
respond to some confronting situation 
life. . . . These considerations eut 
deep, explicitly denying the older type of 


in his 


eurriculum made in advance with its re- 
quirements of subject-matter-set-out-to-be- 
learned.”’ 


Now at bottom, this pronouncement can 


rest only upon some kind of vague and 
fanciful definition of ‘‘living.’’ At the 
proper stage in life, going to school and 
performing assigned tasks there are just 


9? 


as truly ‘‘living’’ as is the holding of a 


steady employment in later years. Assign- 
ments of subject matter are no more arbi- 
trary, and generally less uncongenial, than 
the jobs we have assigned to us daily in 
life,** 


» 66 


‘Srea] where delicate consideration 


for our ‘‘responses’’ is not always guaran- 


teed and should not be expected. 
‘“The formal school kind of learning,”’ 
asserts Mr. Kilpatrick ‘‘tends to be wordy 


’ 


and shallow.’’ One would think there was 


9 


something deadly in any kind of ‘‘form.’ 


3 Hazel Maedonald, Chicago Times, November 9, 
1941. 
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Rot throughout all nature there is no more 


i 


imental faet than form. 


The simplest 
he simplest 


Children, far 


evame requires rules. 


than adults, need the security and 


The re 


force of formality. 
cape from form, in the end, is not by run 


staining 


ne away from it into whims and subje 
sm, but 


by first mastering and then 


ne bevond it. One does not make im 


rovements in a machine without 


wing it as it is—more thoroughly than 


rs know it, not less. 

Shallow wordiness certainly can be ob 
ed, however, in the jargon of the ‘‘new”’ 
‘ationists. 


What could be more super 


al than speaking contemptuously — otf 
if there 


be any other kind, or of ‘‘felt pur 


5 


‘nast-founded knowledge,’’ as 


ould 


poses’? as if a purpose could be unfelt, 


ne with all such wearisome clichés as 


996 


‘progressive, ’’ ‘‘sienificant,’’ ‘‘ problematic 


situation,’’ ‘‘new type school,’’ and the 


‘ proponents of the ‘‘new’’ education 


‘udently 


avoid, as a rule, any too clear 
application of their theories to real prob 
When they do mention 
an example, however, it is likely to be illu 


fey 


teaching. 


us of 
ninating. So it is very interesting that 
Mr. Kilpatrick should speak of a class 
Whittier’s ‘Barefoot Boy.’ ”’ 


there is something symptomatic in 


‘studying 
Surely 
the fact that that should be the illustration 
Which should present itself to his mind 
One readily understands the pleasure with 
which the enemy of ‘‘formal’’ education 
reads for instance the line about ‘‘eschew 
ing books and tasks.’’ Of course the poem 
offers some charming pictures of rural life, 
but its underlying idea is sentimental to the 
last degree. It is the view of childhood of 
the most provincial of our New England 
poets, a middle-aged bachelor, who idealizes 
his early life as he looks back upon it 
through the distorting haze of a romantic 
Not to realize this fact is not to 


appreciate the poem. 


nostalgia. 


It deseribes various 
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details, not as a country boy would see tl 

at the time, but with the ‘‘literary’’ touel 
of an adult who sees them from afar 
through rose-colored elasses lt 
provincial in time as well as in space, for 
it breathes the homesickness of the ear 
eenerations of American town-dwellers who 


were ‘brought up on the farm 


We might as well get over the shallow 


notion that ‘‘God made the country nd 
man made the town (iod made the tow? 
just as truly as He made birds’ nests, ant 
hills, or beaver-dams, all of which, by the 
way, like the organization of any town, are 


definitely formal and traditional. 


And what shall we say of the essential 


defeatism which finds maturity a dull, dis 
mal existence, and sighs so wistfully for the 
imagined 
Could 


emotional maladjustment 


carefree happiness of youth 


there be any clearer evidence of 


) 


Now there is really a moral here. In 
; 
education 


Its ten 


much of its ideology the ‘‘new’’ 


looks not forward but backward. 


dency to shy away from ‘‘form’’ is an 
escapist retreat toward a fixation on ehild 
free 


But let us not 


hood, romantically coneeived as and 


painless as it really was not. 


miss the farther point: the charm of such 


‘*freedom’’ soon evaporates without its 
necessary background of regular routine to 
which we must ordinarily conform. One 
ean not take a vacation unless he first has 
a job! 

inds one of V 


celebrated remark concerning. th 


This whole matter ren 
taire’s 
Holy 


Graves neatly 


Roman Empire, which 


paraphrased, a number of 


vears ago, in a lecture on English Pul 
Schools. That is to say, if Mr. KNilpati 
statement of ‘fcommon general principles’’ 


truly represents the Philosophy of the New 
Edueation, then it seems clear to some o 
us that all this is not really new, that it 1s 


best sense, and that 


not education in the 
whatever else it may be—it is certainly not 


a philosophy. 
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THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
THE WAR 

REPRESENTATIVES of higher education to the 
number of 1,000 or more attended a conterence 
held in Baltimore on January 3 and + to con 
ider the problems confronting the college and 
universities now that war is upon us. The eon- 
ference was called by the U.S. Office of Edu 
eation and the National Committee on Defense. 

At the concluding session, January 4, the final 
report { the committee on resolutions Was pre 
sented by Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue 
University, and chairman of the committee. 
The report, which embodied a 15-point pro 
gram, was adopted by the conference. 

The first four reeommendations embodied in 
the platform deal with the problem of providing 
an adequate supply of men and women for ac- 
tivities involving indispensable technical and 
professional skills. An official statement of na- 


tional poliey for the avoidance of competition 


by government agencies in securing personnel 
from the students and staffs of the higher insti- 
tutions was ealled for The eonterence recom- 
mended also that a study be undertaken at once 
to determine the needs for federal financial as- 
sistunee to higher education during the war. 

A detailed report of the work and recommen- 
dations of the conference has been prepared for 
SenooL AND Society by Raymond Walters, 
president, University of Cincinnati, and will 


appear in the number for January 17. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN AN 
ALL-OUT WAR PROGRAM 

PLEDGING their resources and personnel to the 
i@ nation, representatives of the 
nation’s 650 juntor colleges met in Baltimore, 
January 2 and 3, to diseuss their role in war 
time. At Friday’s main session, Colonel John 
N. Andrews, of the Seleetive Service, in a 
straightforward message smacking of the vigor 
of the Army, outlined the task for junior-eol- 
lege heads in 1942, the year he indicated as 
“destined to be perhaps the most critical in the 
history of the United States.” 

Colonel Andrews offered three specitie sug 


gestions to the junior colleges in theu efforts 


to assist the nation: (1) the shortening of 
courses to even less than two years; (2) more 
student guidance, and (3) special training for 
young women both for a women auxiliary 
force to relieve soldiers of many rear-line duties 
and for workers in industrial plants turning out 
instruments and small tools. He added: 


You will need to remind your students that this 
will be a long war, that well-trained men are going 
to be badly needed in the days ahead and that stal- 
wart and fearless leaders will be necessary in the 
reconstruction days that will eventually follow the 


war, 


Colonel Andrews also advised young people 
now enrolled in colleges to continue their edu- 
cation until selected for service. “It would be 
the part of wisdom to let the orderly working 
machinery of the Selective Service system deter- 
mine when a man should leave the farm, or fac- 
tory, or business, or college to take his place in 
the armed forces.” 

Formally pledging support to the nation for 
the junior colleges were James C. Miller, presi- 
dent, Christian College (Columbia, Mo.), and 
president of the association, and Walter Crosby 
Kells, executive secretary. 

Said President Miller: 

I believe I speak for all of the junior colleges 
throughout the United States when I say that we 
are willing to cooperate with the agencies of our 
Federal Government in our efforts to win the war. 

Said Dr. Eells: 

Our first effort now must be to win the war. 
Surely there is not a junior-college administrator, 
faculty member or student who is not ready and 
eager to do his part toward a complete and decisive 


victory. 


NEW YORK’S PLAN FOR ALIGNING 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Tue New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion held a conference in Syracuse, December 
31, to consider a program for mobilizing the 
schools and especially the public-school plants 
for defense activities which had been prepared 
by Lewis A. Wilson, deputy state commissioner 
of education, and approved by the New York 
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te Board of Regents. City and village Democracy through Edueation, to “inflated In 
ntendents of schools participated in the ing costs Which are driving low-salaried teachers 
to accept much higher in es in industry and 


ier Dr. Wilson’s plan, business, both of which are rapidly expanding 


e meet war ls.” The eor on point it 
( i irds of edueation are urg d to to Lees ( 1 | nn t 
recommendations in order ‘‘to make it possibl that steps have already been taken to aid or, 
nistrative officers of their schools to { ricuiture, Teade ( ) et na \ ( n 
mmediately an extensive program of mor other vital fields to meet the rise in « odlty 
ling and eivilian-defense training.’’ prices. The 12,000,000 ’ work } ‘ 
; ; had a 30-per-cent. increase in weekly earnit 
[wo of the reeomn endations are to: I . 
since August, 1939 The income ft fy 
A nthorize the opening of sehool buildings for 7 : : 
; ; : os Soh, 7 products has rhe ip 40 per cent recent! 
n-<( nse-training purposes and for suc} 
a steps were taken to increase the pay of federal 
tivities as mav be deemed necessary f : : 
. : employees, and legislation imtroduced in Con 
opment of community programs for ¢ , : 
; , 1) } Press ticipat t} er of SIS.O00.000 0 tor 
fense. Loeal boards will be requested 1 <i anticipate the need ; LO,UUY, bar 
‘ ; : : thi wrnoce For the 1 ee oe ho 
meeting places for many groups of vo his purpose. ( the ost part, teache 
ho desire training for some braneh of. t] salaries have rer ined t 
n defense. Additional funds may have to } The commission calls the attention of edu 
ested from the proper authorities to finanee the tional officials to the faet that some b | f 
y and lighting of buildings. edueation have alrendy provided “eost of 
Req all teachers and other personnel t ine bonuses” for their teachers The e 
r, if their rvices are needed, a minimu f ates niea tind thes oto ta bean is tie , 
hours a week for civilian-defense services. 
communities be Ist propert Is. \ 1 ! re 
sionally trained persons in the p iblie seh 3 : = 
: tax delinquency is les and the expat n of 
render their g st service to the eivilian 1 ‘ 
; : ; ; 
industry and busines hi: broucht I pert 


e by volunteering to teach or to perform 
r serviees. Teachers already employed fot to many localiti 
t-school serviee should volunteer for four hou 


dditional serviee. Besides teachers, other \ A NEW INTER-AMERICAN DIVISION 
rs may be secured to assist in this work IN THE JU. S. OFFICE OF 


In the judgment of Dr. Wilson, long experi EDUCATION 
ence in the field of adult edueation gives to the JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, | 
ublie schools an invaluable advantage in under- = Edueation, in a desire to promote closer 
taking the organization of the programs and tions among the American republics in the field 
services for elvilian defense. He concluded: of edudgation, has announced the e 
of a Bivision of Inter-Ameriean Edueational 


Relations in the U. S. Office of Edueation, and 


It is particularly important at this time tha 
schools cooperate in every possible way with a 
her agencies in the development of a earefully the designation of John C, Patterson as head ¢ 
coordinated program. the division. During the past year, Dr. Patter 

son has been seniol per list in higher edue 


THE NEA URGES RAISING TEACHERS’ 40) yelatine to Latin. America. 
SALARIES TO MAINTAIN STAND- Pe ee ae ee ee 


ARDS IN THE SCHOOLS exchange of professors, teachers and student 
ALARMED at the rapidly increasing shortage between the United States and the other Amen 


of teachers throughout the United States, the ican republies in cooperation with e Depart- 
ment of State; the preparatiaqn and d yition 


NEA recently urged boards of edueation an 
supe rintendents of sehools to stem the exodus of materials in the inter-Ameriean field; the 
from the professi n by advaneing teache rs’ lending of materi on Latin-Ameri thi 


salaries before the edueational standards of the its Information Exchange on Edueation and 


schools are seriously impaired. Defense, and the evaluation of ered ! he 
The teacher shortage is due, in the judgment assistance to students 1 echools and univer 
of the NEA Commission for the Defense of — sities in the other republics by the D ! 
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Comparative Mducation. Exhibits of teaching 
material books, Maps, films, handicrafts and 
picture in the inter-American field are also 
prepared by the Library Service Division. The 


program also calls for the development of dem- 


on centers in inter-American edueation 
in a number of schools and colleges throughout 
the country. 

The Office of Edueation works in cooperation 
with the Department of State, the Office of the 
Affairs, the 


Coordinator of Inter-American 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, the 
NEA, the ALA, the American Junior Red Cross 
and other organizations interested in the inter- 
American field. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO STUDY LIBRARY 
PROBLEMS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 
Tue University of Chicago will offer three fel- 
lowships of $1,000 each for the academe year 
1942 The 


fellowships are awarded by the president of the 


13 in its Graduate Library School. 


on the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Scholarships. Appli- 
ust be in the hands of the dean of the 


university 


eations m 
Graduate Library School on or before March 1, 
1942. 
bachelor’s degree equivalent, or approximately 


Required are: (a) the possession of a 


eqiuvalent, to that econterred by leading eolleges 
I : 


and universities; (b) completion of at least one 
vear in an aceredited library school; (¢) at least 
one year of library experience under approved 
conditions. Special consideration will be given 
to publications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of candidates to eonduct original 
studies. Applheation forms may be obtained 


t} 


trom the 


Graduate Library School, the Univer- 


SLY Ol 


For the Summer Quarter of 1942, the Gradu- 


Chieago. 


ate Library School announces several features. 


In addition to regular courses for librarians and 


’ 
other students of library problems, a workshop 


for college librarians and a workshop for school 
librarians will be in operation trom June 20 to 
August 28. There will also be an institute for 
reference librarians, June 29-July 10, and a 
eonference for students of reading, June 24-27, 
centered on the topic, “The Improvement of 


Reading.” 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY CELEBRATES ITS 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
THE semi-centennial of the founding of 
Drexel Institute of Technology was celebrated 
at Founder’s Day exercises, December 17. Mem- 
bers of the Drexel family, educators from neigh- 
boring colleges and schools, members of the 
Drexel board of trustees and the entire faculty 
and student body of the institute attended to 
pay tribute to the memory of Anthony Joseph 
Drexel (1826-93), Philadelphia financier and 
philanthropist, who founded the institute in 

1891. 

Parke R. Kolbe, president, who presided at 
the exercises, in introducing his subject, “The 
Early Scene,” called attention to the fact that 
the institute was dedicated exactly fifty years 
before, to the day and almost to the hour. 
President Kolbe continued: 

A brilliant gathering was assembled in this very 
room at that time to celebrate the gift of Anthony 
J. Drexel, and the establishment of a well-endowed 
vocational institute in Philadelphia. Among the 
audience were two of the founders of similar insti- 
tutions, viz.: Charles Pratt, of Brooklyn, and An 
drew Carnegie, of Pittsburgh. Present also were 
Thomas Edison, J. Pierpont Morgan, the presidents 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania and many 
other leading colleges and universities. A note of 
sadness was lent to the occasion by reason of the 
absence of Mr. Drexel himself, caused by the recent 
death of Mrs. Drexel. The main oration was de- 
livered by Chauncey M. Depew, the most eloquent 
orator of his day. 

President Kolbe explained that the assembly 
Was given over to reminiscences of those early 
days and introduced the two speakers, the Hon- 
Roland S. Morris, president of the 
American Philosophical Society and former 
Ambassador to Japan, and Edward D. MeDon- 
ald, head of the department of English, Drexel 
Institute. Mr. Morris spoke on the subject, 
“Fifty Years Ago,” and Professor McDonald, 
on “The First Faculty.” 

Student life at the institute for the past five 
decades was depicted by a series of tableaux, 
presented by the students, with Hazel Hendrick- 
son, of Long Branch (N. J.), a senior, as nar- 
The closing tableau portrayed Drexel 


orable 


rator. 
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ents of to-day—engineers, home economists, swering the eall of their country in the natior 
ns and business men and women—an emergeney. 
if ma New 
Notes @ ewe... 

Appointments, Elections, JOHN E. ENGiekirk, head of the department 
Resignations, Retirements of Spanish, Tulane University, is visiting pr 
Karmerr W. Guuuey has been appointed fessor of Spanish, University of Wisconsin, 

dent of Paeifie College (Newberg, Ore.), 1941-42. Lawrence B. Kiddle is aeting head 
ceed Levi T. Pennington, retired. Mr. of the depart nent during Dr. Enelekirk’s ab 


ift} . if'ty 1e 
ey is the fifth president in the fifty-one — sence. 


nk tha-entlace's histor 
I the @ lle re nl ry. A MONG the Visitine prot OY whose services 


ey G. Mupp has been appointed dean, are provided by a grant. fre the Carnegie 
1 of Medicine, University of Southern Endowment for International Peace are: Oliver 

( fornia, to sueeceed the late Paul S. Ma Lodge, who has been : ned to the College ¢ 
en, Whose death was reported in SCHOOL William and Mary (Wi msbure, Va.): Prinee 
Society, November 22, 1941. Burrell O. Hubertus zu Lowenstein, who will leeture in sev 
Raulston has been appointed associate dean eral eastern colleges, and Edmundo O'Gorman, 
nd director of eclinieal teaching. Mexiean historian, who will lecture for two 
weeks at the Catholic University of America, 


Washington, 1D. ¢ 


Houtuis F. Price, formerly a teacher of eco 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute, has been ap 


ted dean, Lemoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. C. A. Betn, state director of voeational edu 


VirGinta LEE StmMons, assistant professor ¢#tion, Illinois, was elected president of the 
French, Wilberforee (Ohio) University, has National Association of State Directors of 
cen appointed dean of students, Bennett Col- Yoeational Edueation, following a two-day ex 
Greensboro, N. ¢ ecutive session immediately preceding the an 


nual eonvention of the American Voeational 


\Mierze Tate has been appointed dean of 
Py Association in Boston. John <A. MeCartl 


vomen and associate protessor ot political S¢l é 
- ve ee assistant commissioner of education, New 
ence, Morgan State College, Baltimore. 0) 

sey, Was elected vice president, and Ww. W 

FRANKLIN H. McNutt, formerly professor Trent, state director of voeational education 
elementary education, Teachers College, Uni Must Wistinin. sccustaenteeawet T 
ersity of Cincinnati, is now director of teacher tive committee ineludes these three officers and 
ining, Woman’s College of the University of John J. Seidel. Baltimore: R. B. Jeppson, Car 
North Carolina, Greensboro. son City (Nev.), and G. A. Freeman, Nashville 
sEPH S. Rovucexk has been promoted to the each being the director of vocational education 


chairmanship of the department of political sei for his state. 

ence and sociology, Hofstra College, Hemp Frank P. Grauam. pi 
tead, N. Y. North Carolina, is a member of a war-emer 

Tuomas C. Rytuer, director of the Univer rency board appointed by President Roosevelt, 
of Kansas Press, has been appointed con January 4. The other appointees are John Kh 
ator for the university of materials and Steelman, of the Department of Labor, and 


services important to the national defense. Captain Edward Macauley, of the Maritime 


on yal Commission. The board 1s emp ered to settle 
Cart M. Hiti, formerly prineipal, Phenix “ae 
i : ? liftference that mav arise betweer ( y 4 
, differences th: may arise ) een ‘ n 
School, Hampton Institute, has been appointed in 
personnel and ship operator 


sociate professor of chemistry, Negro Agri 


cultural and Technical College, Greensboro, At the annual meeting of the American Asso 
No¢: ciation of Teacher f Spanish held in St. Lou 
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during the Christmas holidays, the following 
officers were elected: Stephen L. Pitcher, super 
foreign languages, St. Louis pubhe 
Delos L. Canfield, 
Margaret B. 

High School, vice-presidents; 
DeLand, 


Ohio), see 


rr ol 
schools, president; Univer- 


Rochester, and Jones, 
Corona (Calif.) 
University 
New 


Arturo 


Graydon 3. Denison 


(Granville, retary-treasurer. 
members of the executive council are: 


Torres-Rioseeo, University of California, and 
Violetta Garrett, Kansas City (Kans.) Junior 
College. Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, the George 
Washington University, was elected editor of 


Hi parta 


wiition, 


the quarterly journal published by 
| hee : 


which was founded in 1917. 


Dean Dovle, who has been associate editor since 


1923, succeeds Alfred Coester, of Stanford Uni- 

versity, who had served as editor since 1926, 
Ilans Korat, chairman of the department 

of modern languages, Brown University, has 


been elected pre sident ot the Linguistic Society 
of At Roland G. 


fessor of comparative philosophy, University 


erica, to succeed Kent, pro 


of Pennsylvania. 


ARTHI R HH. ot the de- 


partment of physies, the University of Chicago, 


CoMPTON, chairman 


was elected president of the American Society 


for the Advancement of Science at its annual 


convention in Dallas. 


Karte B. Norris, dean, School of Engineer- 


ing, Virginia Polytechnie Institute (Blaecks- 


bure), has been elected chairman of the enei- 
Association of Land- 


neering section of the 


Grant Colleges and Universities. 


Av the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
Industrial Teacher Trainers, held in 
with the 
American Voeational Association, the following 


elation of 


conjunetion reeent convention of the 


officers were elected: Lynn A. Emerson, pro- 


fessor of industrial education, Cornell Univer 
sity, president; Clyde Wilson, head, department 
teacher training, University of 
Wetzel, Board of 


Louis, and Eber Sotzin, head, depart- 


of industrial 


Tennessee, Clarence Eduea- 


tion, Nt. 
nent of industrial edueation, San Jose (Calif.) 
State College, vice-presidents; Charles Cyrus, 


University of Texas, secretary-treasurer, and 


Cleo Murtland, University of Michigan, trustee. 


J. D. MekKinuey, former superintendent of 
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schools, Vinton County (Ohio), has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Gallia County (Ohio), 
replacing W. Eldon Wiseman, who assumes the 
position vacated by Mr. McKinley. 


J. Lawrence Erp, chairman of the depart- 
ment of music, Connecticut College (New Lon- 
don), will become professor emeritus of music 
at the end of the current academie year, when 
he reaches the retirement age of sixty-five years. 
Dr. Erb has been at the college since 1923 and 
upon his retirement will become the third pro- 
fessor emeritus in the history of the college. 
Recent Deaths 

Nancy MontTGOMERY Barker, professor of 
Weber College (Ogden, 
Utah), died, December 21, according to word 
Miss 


Barker, who had been a member of the faculties 


foreign languages, 


recently received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


of the universities of Utah, Southern California 
and Wisconsin, before going to Weber College 
(1933), was thirty-four years old at the time 
of her death. 
GeorGE IrvinG Gavert, professor of mathe- 
Washington (Seattle), 
99 


died, December 22, at the age of seventy-three 


maties, University of 


years. Professor Gavett had served as instrue- 
tor in applied mathematies, Stanford University 
(1904-05), Cornell 
University (1905-07), before going to the Uni- 


and in civil engineering, 
versity of Washington (1907) as instruetor in 
mathematics. He later became associate pro- 
fessor and (1937) professor. 

JoHN G. CLINKSCALES, professor of mathe- 
maties, Wofford College (Spartanburg, 8. C.), 
died, January 1. Before going to Wofford 
College (1899), Dr. Clinkseales had taught at 
Williamston (S. C.) College (1881), Columbia 
(S. C.) College (1879-92) and Clemson (S. C.) 
Agricultural College, 1893-99. Dr. Clinkseales 
was eighty-six years old at the time of his death. 


Leon Pratr AuForp, professor of adminis- 
trative engineering, New York University, died, 
January 2. Dr. Alford, who had had a long 
eareer in industry, went to the university in 
1937 as professor of administrative engineering 
and head of the department of industrial engi- 
neering. He was the author of many technical 
books, among which were “Bearings and Their 


Lubrication,” “Management’s Handbook” and 
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‘Artillerv and Artillery Ammunition.” Dr. Al wives are eligible tor the courses, eomplete with 


rd would have been sixty-five years old, Jan svilabi and reading 
ny © Wayne U> S S winter-term eurriculw 
Pa CuryYSOSTOM PHILLIPS, professor emer in federally sponsored engineering work will 


poy sical education and hygu ne, Aimherst open, Janu: ry 12, with 47 courses available, 
College, died, January 3, at the age of Arthur R. Carr, dean of the Collece of En 

enty-six years. Dr. Phillips had served ; neering, has announced The prog a 

ical director for the YMCA in Kansas continuation in intensified form of the emer 

City. Louisville, New York and Chieas 


13. In the latter year he went to Amherst Col one quarter t] number of courses, for aiding 


1. 1888 


professor of physical education, a post the industrial phase of the defense effort 


he held until his retirement, 1929. The winter courses, scheduled tor evenin nd 
Fxeperick A, Woop, former head master, "@turdays, have been designed from the 
Greenhalge School (Lowell, Mass.), died, Janu gestions of Detroit ndustrial leader u 
at the age ol eighty one years. Dr. Wood cmGed are speci sonal ara ” CFORA ICN 
been head master at the school (1906-13 we bend, Mm _— : be sah — 
en he resigned to join the editorial staff of —§ ©'™" | fields; three courses in engineerit 
The Youth’s Companion. His books include S7®W™8; ‘Wo im engineering shop, and nine in 
‘The History of Taxation in Vermont” and eneral engineerin Like the 
rhe Finances of Vermont.” st dy completed, the mn Ld. lu Lb 
under the a Isplees of the | S. Otfiee of J 


WILLIAM CLARKE SMITH, former professor id 
callon. 


WESLEYAN UnNtversitry (Middletown, Conn 


has announced a change in the current aeade 


nguages, University of Wyoming, died, 
January 5. Dr. Smith joined the staff of the 
ersity in 1887. From 1896-1926, he was 
head master, St. Luke’s School (now Vall 


on Military Academy), Wayne, Pa. Dr 


year whereby or mencemen Wi be held on 


May 17. This will be aceomplhished by starting 


) the second semester week en nad deere ne 
Q h was eighty-four years old at the time ; : a 
: the length of the spring vaeation Po permit 
of his death , ae } 
men to seeure their degrees earher, the univer 


Other Items of Interest sity will establish, for its own students, a six 
Mount Unton Couuece (Alliance, Ohio) has weeks summer eourse in May and June 1 e 
ade three adjustments in its program to meet = diately following commencement. This plan 

the changing conditions brought about by the will provide for earlier graduation for men i 

war: the establishment of a new-type course in the class of 1942 and for graduation a year 

Spanish, the opening of an Evening Division hence for men in the class of 1913. Younger 

for workers in detense industries and the eall underelassmen who do not need to “speed up” 

ing of a meetine of exeeutives of Baldwin-Wal their college course will be encouraged 1 re 
lace College, Allegheny College and Ohio Wes positions im defense industries Tor the Tour 


leyan University to discuss post-war rehabilita months’ summer vacation 


tion of Europe’s edueational institutions. This Tire School of Techt a ee 
) mo ‘ Ti | Oo ets | ‘o . - ; és 
eeting may lead to the establishment of : ee aiatica Nias tb a Cleat Steines actinic ‘be 
“OO or » e le; ° ) » or ) the four 
cooperative endeavor on the part of the fou choineerine. science an ENS oo 
Methodist schools to train young men = and es a 
‘ pring semester, accordin nr neenmen 
wom w the all-import: ask of lifting the 1... an 
en for the all-important task of lifting the by Albert B. Ne n. dean ‘ The 
vi lleces P — ie Ov : ay ° 
colleges and universities from the depth EE RE Digi we EE 
totalitarianism following the war. : ; . 
national emergence bp ! Y | ered 


] 


Two of the famous “Chieago Plan” general by the U. S. Office of Edueation, I] prepare 
courses of the University of Chieago, in the more than 600 men for k in tal aelense 
biological and the social scienees, are being of industries. Nine of the courses, to be given for 
fered to alumni, in special versions, beginning _ the first time, will deal with the commercial use 


January 6. Alumni and their husbands or and military interpretation of aerial ph 
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graphs; elementary structural analysis and de- 

en; optical instruments; advanced physical 
metallurgy; practical detailing of defense struc- 
tures; physical properties and methods of test- 
ing alloy steels and non-ferrous metals; shop 
processes, gauging and inspection; specifica 
tions, sampling and inspection problems; theory 
of projection and drafting-room practice in 
mechanical drawing. 

ON December 6, NBC inaugurated a thirteen- 
week series of two fifteen-minute programs en- 
titled "Ask “Fables for 


Fun,” the former an open-forum program on 


Young America” and 


current events, the latter based on the fairy- 


tale idea. For “Ask Young America,” which 
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will be broadeast from WLS (Chieago), the 
children of the schools in the Chicago area will 
select both the participants and the topies for 
discussion. Julian Bentley, WLS news ecom- 
mentator, will ask the questions, and Harriet 
Hester, WLS director of education, will super- 
vise the program. The seripts for “Fables for 
Fun” are written especially for the Koralites, 
six young radio pertormers, who participate in 
the creation of the and sound 
effects.” For the first 13 weeks, a check will be 
kept on the popularity of the programs through 
questionnaires filled out by pupils of the fourth 
to the eighth grades in the New York and Chi- 


“characters 


cago areas and in rural Kansas. 


Shorter Papers... 





HOODWINKING MY PUPILS 
Pourins will pardon me, [ am sure, if an arti- 
ficial, factory-inspired education forces me to 
Without their 


being aware of what 1 am doing, I teach extra 


pull the wool over their eyes. 


classes, an hour at a streteh, when I think they 
need more priming. I saunter down to the pool 
room, the drug store, the student hangout, the 
street corner; inveigle them into a ducking shack 
or boat and angle them into a Sunday walk. 
My best teaching takes place then. I say best 
because real teaching never directs attention to 
itself. A school class by its very nature is a 
deliberate, self-conscious expedient that 
One of the most 


fails 
more often than it sueceeds. 
satisfying compliments I ever heard a pupil give 
a teacher I picked up eavesdropping on a jolt- 
ing, branechline train during a slashing rain that 
Back 
“At 


first as I sat in his classes I thought he was try- 


made beaded stripes on the dusty panes. 


of me were two college girls reminiscing. 


ing to entertain us, we had such grand times in 
class, and that soon he would settle down and 
begin to teach us. Months went by and he never 


did. 


class with other graduates that I was astonished 


It was only when I sat in a college English 


how well prepared I was.’ 
I remember, last year, a joyous lesson in a 


confectionery store booth, with eight pupils 


erowded around, some with soda chairs in the 
aisle. We never heard the nickelodeon, save in 


a lull in the conversation, at which times a boy 


would toss his head unconsciously in rhythm and 
then fall back with a remark; another stumped 
his fingers occasionally, anxious for a time to 
speak, and I caught myself lightly tapping my 
feet. 

It had all started way back in “real” class 
that Words- 


worth’s sonnet: 


morning over these lines from 


Late and soon getting and spending we lay waste 
our powers 
Little we see in nature that is ours. 


“If this were true in Wordsworth’s day, what 
about these times?” I had said originally that 
morning. We had to define civilization, and I 
referred to the butchery in Spain, and the whole 
German nation on war rations, and the book- 
burning. I was panning a society that was try- 
ing to eure itself by getting and spending— 
maybe our trouble was moral, not entirely eco- 
nomic, 

Now here we were at it again, this booth a 
continuation of the provoeative sonnet. Back 
on Spain again, we got over on Communism, 
Fascism, loyalists, the relation of church to 
state, a moral law for nations, the “American 
way.” From this hour-and-a-half session I 
managed to stimulate three of them to read 
André Malraux’s new book, “Man’s Hope,” 
which I alluded to constantly. 

In these extra classes I am my real self, no 
longer speaking as a teacher but as a citizen, a 
probable private in the trenches, a human be- 





“= 
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nd Iam more frank and feel liberated 
pressure-groups and the unconscious bur 
being a teacher in the correct, aecepted 
Pupils too are at ease and say what they 
without regard to pleasing the teacher o1 
mark. these 


rant sessions inspire me with a vigorous 


iPad 


ne” for a high Somehow 


in democracy. I diseover myself rethumb 
Socrates, corrupter of youth. 

etimes at the end of day I ask a boy 
may need more detailed instruction to walk 
Much of my theme 


this way. In this 


n town for a soda. 


sm is eondueted in 


re 
Lidia 


erwise impossible in class before everybody's 


have encouraged theme revisions 
, have persuaded pupils to alter their future 
s and pack off to college. I could name the 
ny books diseussed in each booth along the 
in two establishments. 
(ine night a geroup ot us lay on Our backs at 
the end of a dock and looked into the stars, vet 
eaning of life, which usually comes up at 
oments, was crowded out by swapping ex 
periences on writing themes, especially the open 
entence and the ideal conditions for writ 
ll t 


‘vetting the trousers on the chair.” 


he personal, intimate tidbits concern 
Many a pupil’s personal problem has been 
d at the drug store, so that I might label one 

booth the confessional, and the other the g 


nee bureau. 


Some boys I could never manage to reach | 
ind very accessible in the pool room, for, 
nging on our eues, with the precious minutes 
cking—-I was paying—we were able to com 
on certain grammar weaknesses in a very 
natural way. It is peculiar how a teacher’s well- 
caleulated side shot will break down a boy’s re 
tence to Shelley. 


[ often analyze this extracurricular activity 


indulge in, and which pupils seem to enjoy, 
ndering why it has never been a recognized 
of the 


now-accepted and eredited activities of school 


eature of the schools. Just as many 

arted in this humble and haphazard way, so 
there may be, some day, a teacher hired merel\ 
o go from drug store, to pool room, to street 
corner, to stir up argument about current prob 
lems, to be a liaison between class and street. 
lf there should be, I hope pupils will send up 

mighty protest, for certainly they would not 
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Want this last strong! nto \ 
frankness and Ie re eduled 
and reduced to a discipline. 

These are by far the best elasses I ten: 
There are no bells Otten we near ! t 
suppers. Late at night, I’m erateful t thie 
Athens-born manager: he often throws us out 


Hicgn-Scnoo.u P 


DoveR (DEI COMMUNITY S 

A FOREIGNER TEACHES AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 

WitrHouT 


tastie racial ereed of the totalitarian states, the 


agreeing in any vay with the tan 


scholar readily admits that the people of any 
one nation are joined by a common bond he 
language that they use in daily eo ! 

tions facilitates their understanding, renderin 


mutually intelligible not only their words but 


their thoughts. Before coming to the United 
States I lived in vario Kuropean eountri 
My observation and study of the national ehar 
acteristics of the French and the Italian pe 


ple, among whom I, a native of Germany, lived 


for many years, convinced me that a long period 


of time was necessary to understand the “b 
tween-the-lines” language of these 1 I | 
those countries where I lived tor only a short 
time, as for example in Spain, Portugal and 
Greece, | was not able te pereelve intl tely the 


metaphorie language of the people 


It may be readil inderstood, theretore, that 
any one who enter 1 foreign country to 2 ke 
his living there meet inexpected diffieultie 
The many recent attempts to build a bridge 


of common understanding between the United 
States and the Latin-American countrie but 
one proof of those difficulties. Hnthu 
alone is not client to overeome the the 
task must be dire ad ob re n nad 

panied by knowledge and unde) nd I do 
not speak ot eeonomile or ce ercial probl 


[ am discussing only the pro! 


roes to another country to tea 


The purpose of this article would be 1) 
fied if I merely cited my own experienc a 
German who lived for many years in othet 
European countries. I « l also p { 
present experiences as teacher of Kt nee lar 


ruages in an American unive! 
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easily say that, on the whole, my experiences, 
especially in America, have been very pleasant ; 
that likable and 


willing to cooperate even with teachers who may 


American students are very 
have some difficulty at first in mastering the 
KEnelish language. I could speak of my _ per- 
sonal satisfaction with my work, of the friend- 
ships formed in this country, of the inner peace 
that 
United States [ean do my work undisturbed. 


arises from the knowledge that here in the 


However, the problem lies deeper than the 


question of whether or not I, one of the many 


newcomers to this country, feel more or less 
satisfied with my work. The problem is not a 
personal, but an ideological one. Limiting my- 
self to the field of pedagogy, I should like to 
discuss two questions. (1) Can a foreigner 
teach students of another country? (2) If the 
answer to the first question 1s “Yes,” how may 
he best fulfil this great task? 


To find a satisfactory answer to the first ques- 


tion we must first ask ourselves what teaehine 
means. It we mean the transterring of a cer 
tain subject, then it is true that any one who has 


a superior knowledge in that subject ean teach 


others. Ile can transfer to them a certain 
amount from the treasury of his own knowl- 
But, in a philosophical sense, teaching 
has a quite different purpose. It is not a quan- 
titative, but a qualitative concept. The dictum 
of Nietzsche that “what we learn in a good 
school is to obey and to command” is false; it 


is exactly the philosophy of totalitarian edu- 


Teaching means the development of the whole 
personality, all the innate forces and potenti- 
Teaching is a humanistie 


The 


English language has the great advantage of 


alities of the student. 


work in the truest sense of the word. 
denoting the branehes of human knowledge that 


deal 


“Geisteswissensehaftten” 


with languages and with what we eall 


(sciences of mind) as 
the humanities; using this significant word, we 
always may remind ourselves of what this word 
means and that homo, humanum, human consti- 
tute its root. If we are constantly aware of 
this high concept, 1f we are willing and able to 
reduce our ideas of pedagogy to its philosoph- 
ieal fundamentals, then only are we = really 
teaching. Then, and then only, is our work an 


essential part of national defense, to cite a 
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much-discussed topie. For in a larger sense, 
national defense is not attained by lend-lease 
bills, new taxes or the convincing speeches of 
splendid leaders; it is attained only when the 
youth of this country understands the prob- 
lems that are at stake, when the entire nation 
stands as one man behind the government in 
every activity concerning the national welfare. 
When we probe the problem of teaching from 
this point of view, then it becomes of secondary 
importance that we teach French or biology or 
epistemology, and the basie purpose looms all 
Important: that every individual and all inter- 
ests must be integrated with the community as 
In the light of that analysis, the an- 
swer to the question of whether or not a for- 


a whole. 


eigner can teach American students may be 


readily seen. <A foreigner who understands 
clearly the essential purpose of teaching as 
thus outlined should be qualified to earry on 
his work in this country with the same success 
that he had in his native land. Superficial ob- 
servers may bring up the problem of language. 
It is by no means a small problem. For ex- 
ample, a friend of mine who teaches languages 
in a women’s college told me that a group of 
his students had disclosed to him at the end of 
the year that not one student had understood 
a single word of his lectures for the first six 
weeks. “You see,” they told my friend, “you 
have such an odd accent and you express your- 
self in such a funny way.” My own experience 
was not much different. I would seriously ad- 
vise every foreigner who comes to this country 
for the purpose of teaching to make himself 
as familiar as possible with the English lan- 
guage, idioms and all. Then he will be under- 
stood by his students and he will be spared the 
deadly danger of ridicule from them. 

But does a perfect understanding of the lan- 
guage fulfil all the requirements for successful 
teaching by the foreigner? By no means, even 
though the superficial observer may believe so. 
Any one who agrees with our main thesis that 
the position and the task of the teacher can not 
be regarded too highly will understand that the 
future of the United States demands that its 
educators possess the highest intellectual, moral 
and spiritual qualities. The foreigner who can 
measure up to those high standards, who re- 
gards himself as a toreh-bearer of the noblest 
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s of mankind, can teach wherever the op at least, I would 1 


rtunity presents itself. His personality will want to be one of th nv | ypeans W 
e all difticulties of the language and come to another country wich the blind self 
surmount all the bewildering problems pre assurance that their own ways of teachin re 
ted by new impressions, new institutions, the best and must be introduced, regardless « 
customs. He will be able to develop all what has been proved to be the be ( 1 
potentialities in an undisturbed and har in the host country. Of course, ar ne h 
anner. a eritieal sense compares the institution ot 
ve conclude that a foreigner ean teach different countries and ¢ vs conel ns ft 
American students, the second question pre the comparison. But it is one thine to « 
elf: How should he teach in this coun pare, another to criticize. One endeavor 
j Briefly, it may be said that no one should to base his thinking on a philosopthir | back 
n to teach who has not first endeavored to ground will never torget the historical eond 
The attitude of the foreigner must be © tionality of all human institutions. To be un 
cooperation with his students, the youth derstood properly, results produced in two dif 
Ameriea. Ile must give to them the best ferent countries should be investi ted from the 
in him. I have often been asked by historical and from the sociological points of 
er foreign teachers, “What shall we do with view. An old friend, L. Steinmann, 
knowledge that we have brought with us authority on the history of art and director of 
our fatherlands? Shall we continue to the Biblioteca Hertziana in’ Rome \ once 
ply our methods in American schools and asked if he were well acquainted with the 
we teach them to our students?” Thess Kternal City. I shall never forget his repl 
estions can not be answered specifically. “No,” he said, “since | have been here only 
re is not the slightest doubt that it would thirty vears I feel that [ do not know Rom 
lous and even dangerous to throw away That attitude is the only possible one if we 
t we have learned. How could we enrich European teachers strive seriously to unde 
tudents if we impoverished ourselves? By stand our new fatherland. And we ean not 


ng ourselves we should be depriving understand it if we have the mental attitude 


em of treasures that would enrich them spir that we are foreigne f we are constantly 


l iy ( e n 
i1\ and mentally. What to do with the rubbing our sensibilities raw on the blunt « ( 
vledge that we have brought with us? By of what we consider to be lack of understand 

euns give of it to our students! ing on the part of our new countrymer r 
answer to the question of method can not — lack of understanding may be ours, and often 
be quite so dogmatie, of course. It is my econ- is. To avoid what I have ealled the “foreign 
n that in the past few decades the dis mental attitude,” we must never py to the 
n of methods has been exaggerated in indulgence of our fellowmen merely be ewe 


Europe. It may be sufficient to say that the came from another land. [ can not str that 


reigner teaching American students should advice too strongly. We teachers whe 


, ¢ ( 
never use methods contradictory to the Amer from European countries to educate Ani n 
n way of research and investigation. Sound students must adapt ourselves to American 


knowledge and eorrect thought find their own customs, Amerienan institutions, Ami n cod 


ays and own methods. Tact, the indispen and laws. If we make mistakes, we ld 


i ‘ 

ble gift of the genuine teacher, will assist pect the same correction even rebukes tl 
in finding the correct method whenever are given to Americans, no more, no less; and 
difficulties arise. we should never excuse ourselve on the core 


From my own experiences as a “foreign” of being foreigners. When we renounce det 
teacher I have learned much, and expect to  nitely the attitude that we are entitled to special 
learn still more. I use the quotation marks consideration, then and then on 
deliberately, because from the first moment I operate with our American colleagues, sharing 
stepped into a classroom in the United States, the same rights and duties 


I was determined that mentally and spiritually The word cooperation is the magie Open 
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Sesame admitting the foreigner to a full 


and 
rich life in this country, in any field of activity. 
Kvery foreign teacher should try to the utmost 
of his ability to cooperate with his fellow teach- 
ers and above all with his students. The scholar 
who devotes all his time to research has his own 
method of cooperation; ‘namely, with sourees 
the findings of his 
But the ¢o- 


operation of the professor in the elassroom is 


of investigation and with 


predecessors or his colleagues. 
of a more living and active type; it is a coopera- 
tion which means the most profound and human 
with the students. I stress the word 
When I 


results of my most recent investigation, I am 


contact 


“human.” refer to my students the 


not cooperating with them as I should, because 
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When, 


together, with my students, I elaborate on the 


I am not establishing a human contact. 


purpose of my lectures, assisting them and being 
assisted by them, I am establishing human con 
I am cooperating in the fullest sense of 
(Of course, I speak here only of 


tacts. 
the word. 
undergraduates. ) 

In short, a foreigner who essays to teach 
American students will be assured of the respect 
and honor due to all men who represent worthily 
a great and noble profession if he brings with 
him learning, ideals and understanding. Other- 
wise he will not be tolerated. 

WERNER PEISER 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 

NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Corresbondence ... 





IS KNOWLEDGE POWERLESS? 
Powerless,” 
1941, Mr. 


Tuttle appears to oversimplify the relation he- 


“Knowledge Is 
( detober 18, 


IN his article, 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
tween desires, knowledge, goals and action. It 
is true that at a particular moment knowledge 
ean only guide action; it can not modify directly 
either the desire that is motivating the aetion or 
the goal toward which the action is directed. It 
is equally true, however, that desires unguided 
lead 


Lack of understand 


by knowledge can not to action—though 
they do produce emotions. 
ing is an absolute barrier to both individual and 
social action, and surely none can question that 
this, rather than lack of good intentions, is at 


Zeal for good deeds 


unaccompanied by knowledge of effective proee- 


the basis of our soeial ills. 
dures is futile. It is for this reason that the 
tendency of teachers to proclaim the virtues of 
democracy, Justice, freedom, cooperation and 
healthy babies, rather than seriously to consider 
ways of achieving these ends, is disturbing. 
They, too, are joining the ranks of the ineffee- 
lives. 


Values 


dangerous. 


without knowledge are, in addition, 
We know little of the origins of de- 
sires, but we do know something about their 
transformations. If thwarted, desires may be 
abandoned in disillusionment, or lead to the 


superticial busy-work of fair-weather prophets. 


But besides such relatively benign outcomes, 
frustration may lead to blind passions, to mis- 
placed aggression, to the acceptance of anti- 
social substitutes, to feelings of guilt, to anxiety, 
to rationalization or to compulsive behavior. 
Ideals with no means for their realization neces- 
sarily ereate frustration. The anxiety, guilt 
and bitterness of young teachers with high hopes 
and noble intentions, but without the procedures 
to achieve their ends, are cases in point. Knowl- 
edge unguided by aeceptable social values is 
dangerous, but equally dangerous are values 
unimplemented by effective procedures. 

Desires, knowledge and goals are interrelated 
not only in immediate action, but also in the de- 
velopment of persisting attitudes, values, con- 
cepts and ways of thinking. They provide the 
context from which the ideology of the indi- 
vidual develops. Each is determined by the 
other. 

It is obvious that the values one aecepts deter- 
mine the facts one ean face. The religious fun- 
damentalist ean not admit the facts of biology. 
The restraint of beliefs upon intellectual enlight- 
enment has long been recognized. An open 
mind is one not closed by compulsive desires. 

The equally important psychological truth 
that faets and ways of thinking determine 
values is not so well recognized. Social values 
are not given by the genes; they are derived 
from the individual’s experiences, and here 


ail, 
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valuation of agricultural practic anthropomorphism, ere 
ledve of the causation of mental aber ture when intel ence had developed 


revolutionized the valuation placed to demand an ‘s but 1 r el 


e insane in the past century, ¢ nd one enn understanding to have acquired a faet hy 


the doubt that any amount of eultivation — for these answe1 Once answers were accepte 
r desires for justice and consideration however, it has become difficult to 1 { 

have done so much. The cultivation of tradition has given them an almost impenetrabl 
ne motives for healt] \ babies, for coop halo. 
n, tor justice, for considerateness, ete m The issue before u is very old, far anted 
ence of knowledge of the means for their ing Christianity. Plato was in the eamp of the 


\¢ ent 1S probably impossible. fundamentalists and Epi rus in that of tl 


Rocer G. BARKEI modernists. The bases of these eamp nd other 

LOGER 1. IARKER 

— metaphysical distinctions have ever 1 ( 
world teem with eults and seets Christiar 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH OUR even before the Reformation, abounded in 
CHILDREN ABOUT GOD? and these have bee nN? wltipl ed I © H Ve er, 
reply of the Reverend John E. Wise, S.J., it seems to be evident that since about 1750 thi 


AND SOCIETY, November 22) to the lines of division between se } been 
n, “What shall we teach our children softening. For this, the advancement of « 
God?” raised by the Reverend Dayton knowledge of the world we live in and of ow 


der in this journal, August 16, places selves seems to be primarily, if not solely, r 


re us two opposite poles of the 1d ponsible. It is not too much to hope that th 
Py I 


"A 


etaphysies as well. These poles may be advancement of seience will ulti ely brit 
from various standpoints. In meta about full religious harmony and toleration 

es we have dualism vs. monism; in theol To a person who has developed fi 

fundamentalism vs. modernism or liberal] anthropomorphie to the scientifie view of the 


in interpretation, anthropomorphism ! world, both view may be vmpathet ly ur 


ce, der tandable, buf this r dom, it ever, true 
Now these two poles ean not, in the present of the person who has alw ; viewed the worl 
te of our knowledge, be reconciled. If ulti anthropomorphieally. To the latter, theolo 
te re lity is monisti , if the subjective (men distinetions loon ree: to the serentist the 

r spirtual) and the objective (material or are of minor significance so far as the b 
sical) aspects of experience are in essence values of life are concerned A dependable 

aspects of the same ultimate reality, then and a richl meanineful life be b 

re lity ean not at the same time be dual either foundation Jesus of N 

consisting of mental entities and material to have required no theol eal test 

ties that exist side by side and tl may, ciples 





need not, interact. Any one who wants to All this, of eourse, does 1 ell u vi 
nk the phenomena of this world through to should teach our children ab God, but all of 
r him) a eonsistent whole must make his us know very well what we should / o te 

e here. He must choose to be either cor them. We should like to teach thi \ t 


tely naturalistic, with some fundamentals yet ourselves believe. This is n lwavs ¢ ( 


known, or partly naturalistic and partly imple anthropomorp! ! 

pernaturalistie or mystical. Even our physi all our eommunities gets lodged the ! 

ts and biologists appear to divide at this of our children before any other vie 

nt chanee of being presented nd children, be 
4} ] ] 


To Father Wise, and to the fundamentalists  eause of their meagern f background, are 
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very conservative once they have been indoc- 
trinated, however haphazardly. 
W. C. RuEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


BREAD BEFORE CAKE 

LikE many other troubled educators these 
days, I regularly turn to the pages of SCHOOL 
AND Sociery to see what others are doing in 
education for the present crisis and for the 
tremendous job of reconstruction ahead. I find 
many fine suggestions, but I also find in recent 
weeks several persons insisting that the main 
job of the school after all is superlative train- 
ing in the mechanies of reading, writing and 
computation. In the issue of October 25, a 
college prolessor expresses shocked concern 
over the “defective knowledge” which high- 
school pupils have of their native language— 
a lack which will leave them “more or less 
handicapped for the rest of their lives.”! In 
the issue of November 1, a parent vigorously 
complains that “social studies often occupy far 
too much time to the exclusion of the ‘tool’ sub- 
jects." In this same issue, an English pro- 
fessor is quoted as emphatically advoeating “a 
return to old-fashioned straight teaching of 
eranimar, punetuation and spelling.” 

All three of these articles are based, either 
explicitly or implhieitly, on two important as- 
sumptions. One is that the primary concern of 
the American public school should be the de- 
velopment of a high degree of proficiency in 
the mechanies of communicating and compu- 
ting. The other is that modern “Progressive” 
education is not doing so good a job in this aim 
as the conventional or “traditional” school does. 

For a moment let us pass over the first as- 
sumption and examine the facts concerning the 
second, The first comprehensive report com- 
paring the effectiveness of modern educational 
methods with that of conventional edueational 
methods was made by J. W. Wrightstone in 
two volumes published several years ago.4 He 

1B. Q. Morgan, SCHOOL AND Society, 54: 355, 
October 25, 1941. 

2 Edith S. Jones, SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 54: 376, 
November 1, 1941. 

‘*Thomas J. Gates on the Teaching of English.’?’ 
Ibid., p. 380, 

‘J. W. Wrightstone, ‘‘ Appraisal of Experimen- 
tal High School Practiees,’’ 1936, and ‘‘ Appraisal 
of Newer Elementary School Practices,’’ 1938. 


applied his objective tests to a number of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in six widely 
different types of communities. He found the 
Progressive schools equal to or better than the 
traditional schools in teaching the mechanics 
and the tool subjects, and also found that the 
Progressive schools were decidedly superior in 
teaching logical reajsoning, social understand- 
ings and democratic attitudes. Last year a spe- 
cial committee of educators brought together all 
the studies to date on this same question and 
found virtually the same results.° Hence, ex- 
cept for isolated cases, the assumption that 
modern education is not teaching the mechanies 
of communicating and computing so well as tra- 
ditional education does is simply not true. 

But now let us examine the other assumption, 
that the primary aim of education to-day should 
be the development of this proficiency to a high 
degree—high enough to satisfy certain special- 
ists in these fields. All three of the articles 
cited make it perfectly clear that the chief thing 
wrong with education to-day is lack of training 
in the sheer mechanics of communieating. Evi- 
dence for this point of view undoubtedly came 
largely from classroom papers, copybooks and 
report cards. Some of it could have come from 
office executives looking for accurate stenogra- 
phers and from editors looking for reporters 
and magazine writers. But to anyone else, 
looking at the way the American people are 
handling their social, economie and_ political 
affairs, the chief need to-day is education for 
civic efficiency, economic efficiency and loyalty 
to democratic practices. And the evidence in 
support of this need is appalling! 

For such evidence, let us look beyond English 
themes, report cards and test results, and con- 
sider the character and size of the problems 
before us and at the way the American people 
are attacking them. The tide of propaganda 
and counter-propaganda is rising. The argu- 
ments on both sides of the Neutrality Act have 
been opportunistic rather than clear-cut formu- 
lations of national policy. Leaders of industry 
and leaders of labor, both striking for a larger 
share of the defense expenditures, have added 





Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

5“*New Methods vs. Old in American Eduea- 
tion,’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 64 pp. 
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erness to the bewilderment of the general 

People have complained loudly but 
plessly against rapidly rising prices while 
ntro} legislation has been quietly sabo 
The people are 


in committee rooms. 


ced with a second enormous tax bill 


realizing that an effective excess-profits 
n defense industries has never been passed. 


ten to vague generalities on peace aims 


knowing or demanding to know what 


I] mean in practice. 
If edueation 1s really the best defense of 
) 


racy, we surely are not thinking primarily 
f edueation in the mechanics of com 
x! The aim of developing proficiency 
concern of the 


the mechanics is a proper 


, but it is, and always has been, a luxury 
to be sought primarily only when other 
lmportant aims are adequately taken cure 

by agencies other than the school. In the 

days, the builders of this country had 
ficiency in the mechanics far below the 
eneral level to-day, but they were well edu 
ed in civie and economie efficiency by their 
environment. In our present complex society, 
ere is a wider distribution of proficieney in 
e mechanies, but our edueationally unorgan 
zed environment is not so adequate to the teach 
ing of civic and economic efficiency for these 
times as it was in the frontier days. Those who 
not only deplore how far short of perfection 
iw high-school pupils fall in the meehanies 

t who also imply that this is the primary 

cational need of to-day are truly living in an 

ry tower. Instead of complaints about in 


dequate training in the mechanics, we need a 


er chorus of complaints about the inade 
te education now provided in the demoecratie 
management of our civie and economic life. 
This last need is no luxury; it is fundamental 


to the maintenance of our way of life. 
LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
“FREEDOM DOES NOT MEAN CHAOS” 
Hughes: “The teach 


ers In my experience who complain the loudest 


SAYS Supervisor R. O. 


about course-of-study requirements and visits 


rom supervisors are the ones who are too eare- 
less or lazy to want to put themselves to any 


effort to handle their work in an _ orderly 


ND SOCIETY ol 


fashion.” SCHOOL AND Society, September 
27, 1941.) 


We re joleed when we read Georee 


son’s article (SCHOOL AND Society, J 1? 
1941). Apparently one administrative official 
recognized the facet that super n utterly 
overdone. About one super } " +} nd 
is able to go into a elassroom and eonduct him 
self or herself in sueh a fashion that the teacher 
feels that his or her efforts are appreciated 
Some of the best supervisors never go into the 
elassroom at all. Numbers of others visit good 
teachers in order to get plans for the next meet 
ina the st hold with the real worker nedu 


Many men and women who enjoy teaching 


children like to remain in the ¢l ! but 
some of those who are uncertain about their 
likin for the real work of edueation be ‘ 
supervisors and administrators. In our Amer 
ean system ol ed lation vast ms Of money 
raised by harassed and troubled taxpayers are 
wasted on administration and pe n 

In recent vears doctors and lawyers are far 


better edueated than formerly. Many of those 
with limited training are still practicin 


ever, and they are very 


is supervising them? Something is done by 
their professional organizations. Certain re 
strictions are placed upon doctors and lawyers 
by statute Most assuredly teachers with ur 
versity degrees who have had suecesstul ex 
perience for a half-dozen yeat ele need 
classroom attention from supervisors and ad 
ministrators. 

\ school superintendent iven per n 
to ro to Colun hj Unive I Lor ( ( Cl na 
1 summer to finish work for a doctor’s degre 
Hlis office secret: r'\ handled all of | DuUSsINe 
efficiently during that period Ve e willing 
to coneede that she had prob bly been ver vell 
trained. 

In a certain school syste here teachers are 
earefully selected and the 1 yorit are collece 
rraduates, there are imposed upon them several 
supervisors, as well as an administrator v 
makes his presence felt i ( reeable t a 
ion when he visits the « Yet the higl 
school teachers complain that children can not 
read or handle ordinary rithmeti 

If the teachers who do work approved hy the 

were left to their own devices the 


community 
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children might be much better trained than 
inder’ present conditions. Parents, in many 


instunces, are good judges of the progress of 
their offspring who oceasionally come home and 
from that 


testify, learn a lot 


tens hie “ae 


“My; but we 


In Nebraska, there was recently some diffi- 
culty in finding teachers for rural schools and 


for high-school departments. Under the system 


of certification now on the statute books girls 


who graduate from high school with normal 


training are qualitied to teach in spite of their 
lack of 


experience and maturity, while experi- 


BDooke? .. « s 
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enced teachers with college degrees and many 
years of successful experience may not be certi 
fied to teach unless they take nine hours of ad 
ditional college work. 

Lawyers and doctors who have complied wit! 
requirements may practice a lifetime without 
meeting additional tests, even though they tem 
porarily cease to participate actively in their 
professions. The same is true of the ministry. 
W ell-edueated 


render valuable service to 


teachers with experience can 


their communities 
CAROLINE BENGTSON 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 





“EDUCATION FOR DEATH—THE 
MAKING OF A NAZI” 


Education for Death. By GREGOR ZIEMER. 
pp. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1941. 


AS is indicated in the sub-title of this book, 


208 
$2.00. 


“Kdueation for Death,” is an aecount of “The 
Making of the Nazi.” The book ts at once terri 
fying and amusing—terrifying to think that it 
is possible to subjeet nearly one hundred million 
human beings to a training which turns them 
into little more than animals; amusing to hear 
the fanatically serious acceptance of this train- 
ing in worship of the Fuehrer as a new god. 
Mr. Ziemer was director of the American School 
in Berlin and was suecessful through bribing 
an official with a few pounds of coffee in seeur- 
ing a clean bill of health which enabled him to 
receive a permit from the Ministry of National 
Kdueation to visit the breeding places of Nazi 
homes for expeetant mothers who, in 
‘hildren 


servilits 
or out of wedlock, were ready to bear 
for the Fuehrer; 
girls’ schools, and all the various organizations 
of the Youth Movement. 
is the same, from the four-year-old child who 


preschools; boys’ schools; 
Kiverywhere the story 


was already learning to be a soldier of Hitler, 
through the institution for feeble-minded boys 
who “Heil Hitler’ in the neighborhood of the 
lethal chamber, to university students who cele- 
brate the end of their studies by burning the 
Talmud, the Koran, Shakespeare’s works, the 
of Versailles and the Bible 
The world is now familiar with 


Treaty “everything 


that defies us.’ 





the picture; Mr. Ziemer has etched in a few 
more lines based on notes of his observations, 
his conversations and his collection of docu- 
ments. Not the least impressive contribution in 
view of the present situation is Mr. Ziemer’s 
report of the lessons which he heard on the 
United States and the place of the United States 
in the Nazi dream of conquest. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Ziemer shows some 
contusion about the Nazi educational system 
and seems to have ignored the existence of the 
four years of elementary edueation beyond the 
Grundschule both in the text and in the defini- 
tion of German words. He relies for his account 
of the educational program on “Erziehung und 
Unterricht” (1938) without apparently realiz- 
ing that this volume deals only with secondary 
education. Nor is there any justification for his 
interpretation of Arbeitsgemeinschaften, which 
is not a Nazi innovation but a earry-over from 
the Republican era. 

Nevertheless, “Education for Death” confirms 
in detail what has been known in general for 
The moral for edueation in a 
democracy is easily drawn, but Mr. Ziemer 
rounds out his story with a final contrasting 
From this 


some years. 


chapter on “Edueation for Life.” 
point of view the book is provocative, but no 
one ean put it down without wondering how 
the work done by the Nazis ean, when the time 
comes, be undone and Germans be restored to 


something like sanity. ' i. Rice 
. 4s Al 4 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Research... 





THE SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL 1. The numl 
PREPARATION OF SOCIAL- Ing of the **s 


: 
<r sa OF ~ ~ x SC hit ad in ! ‘ 
STUDIES TEACHERS 
cation I 
the selection of teachers for English, math 2. The number oft ffer by 
science, Industrial arts, foreign lan tutions in the teaching of separate subjects in the 
] orf ] I d ~ j 
es and some other divisions of the high cs ldies held 
. . } 3. The college and liversit departments 
program, care is usually exercised to ae 5 . ye 
i , ; which these « 1] s “ i! 
e sure that such teachers have had special A : 
: . : t. The d p rtment it n of tructors to 
preparation for the teaching of subjects ' 
I whom these courses ar signed. 
hich they are assigned. Frequently, how SE ee ae et ee 
er, such preeautions are not taken in the as offered. 
ent of teachers to the various subjects in ; : 
. as rhe data employed in this study were derived 
e social-studies area. Contrariwise, the social 7 
; <. from analyses of the 1940-41 catalocues of 40 
are all too trequently ‘farmed out” to 
Se : state universities and 100 teacher Collet 
sts in other fields who happen not to 
‘nye lhe seope of the study was limited to an effort 
ve a full teaching schedule in their own de ; 
3 to discover What pro lons are made tor p 
nents. In many instances, such teachers : 
i : fessional preparation of soelal-studies teacher 
K not only the necessary professional equip 
: : in these institutions aside from opportuniti 
ent for teaching the social studies, but are 
- ; : ‘ for student-teaching in th oclal-studies area 
illy deficient in the mastery of the subject : : 
we 3 h some instances, iowever, the course here 
ter involved. They acknowledge their in 
‘ . a 2 deseribed serve as prerequlsile¢ to practice 
lity to teach the social studies effectively, MSs Oe ‘ 


toanl oO ) } { l,] 
. - eaching in this heid 
y that they are making the best of an ee : 
The data indieate that 36, or 90 per cent., « 

( ble situation. ] 


= : ; the state universities, and 90, whieh i lso 90 
What is the eause of this exception to the ; , 
° . per cent., ol the eache? COLL es, List one 1 
eral rule that teachers must have specialized = * 
more eourses in the teaching of the social stu 


paration for the subject areas in which they 
les exclusive OL student-teaching course 


e to teach? Are such teachers unavailable 


; ; The 140 institutions the programs of whiel 
the social-studies field ? Eh sa : | 
P ; ' were examined schedule a total of 2Sj7 uct 
\ few deeades ago, the inadequacy of provi 
re ; = : ? courses——an average ol livhtly more than two 
s for specialized preparation of social-stud ey = 
: : : tor each institution The 40 state universiti 
teachers in the programs of teacher-educa e 
? - provide 71 of these; the 100 teachers college 
n institutions could have been offered as an ; : 
eS: ; are responsible for the remaining 21¢ , fon 
se for failure of elementary and secondary ; 
j . ; ; ; the nonce, we exclude the 10 per cent. of bot! 
to assign social-studies courses to teach 
: : é ; tvpes of instituty The Oller none t ( 
who had made special preparation for teacl 
= courses, the average number for ea ! 
these subjects. The study here reported has 
: : would be almost exactly two for the remaining 
tempted to determine whether such a claim |. 
si : 0 universities and approximately tw nha Ome 
ild be substantiated at present. we 
h rad tor enc OL the r Nt) f ( 


lhe purpose of this study was to determine ' 
colleges. 


- ys ane Only 15, or shghtly more tl ne third « 
yrovide for specialized professional prepara- | ; 


what extent teacher-edueation institutions 


he state universities, offer courses «ce 4 
of soecial-studies teachers for elementary 
. the teachir of ele entar | ( ‘ 


d secondary schools. Information has been as Pigg 
bled relative to the following items:! 


It would be of value to know how many stu- ible on this 
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institutions, provide courses in the teaching of 
Only 19 of the 


71 courses of this type in the universities are 


secondary school soeial studies. 


for teachers of elementary-school social studies, 
i.e., an average of approximately one half of a 
course for each institution. The remaining 52 
of these courses, an average of nearly one and 
one third courses for each institution, are for 
teachers of secondary-school social studies. 

Ot the 100 teachers colleges, 


nore than half, list 75 of these courses for ele- 


55, or somewhat 


three 
For 


secondary-school teachers, 78 of the 100 teach- 


mentary-school teachers—an average of 


fourths of a course for each institution. 
ers colleges provide 144 of these ecourses—an 
average of almost one and one half for each 
institution. 

In summary, the 140 teacher-edueation insti- 
tutions offer 94 of these courses dealing with the 
studies on the elementary- 


teaching of social 


school level. They provide 193, or a few more 
than twice as many, in the teaching of social 
studies on the seeondary-school level. Consid- 
ered separately, the universities offer nearly 
three times as many such courses for secondary- 
school teachers as for elementary-school teach- 
ers—52 and 19, respectively; while the teachers 
colleges provide nearly twice as many for see- 
elementary- 


ondary-school teachers as for 


school teachers—141 and 75, respectively. 
Of the 71 courses of this type in the programs 


of the universities, 9 deal with the teaching of 


reography, 15 with the teaching of history, and 
17, or approximately two thirds of the total, 
deal with the teaching of the “soeial studies” as 
agroup. Of the 216 such courses offered by the 
teachers colleges, 3 are in the teaching of sociol- 
ogy, 6 in the teaching of economies, 42 in the 
teaching of geography, 43 in the teaching of 
history and 122, or about 56 per cent., in the 
teaching of the “social studies” as a group. 

In the teachers colleges the number of courses 
in the teaching of history and the teaching of 
geography are practically the same, each con- 
stituting about 20 per cent. of the total. But in 
the universities, the number of courses in the 
teaching of geography is only 60 per cent. of 
the number of courses in the teaching of historv. 

Summarizing, the 140 institutions schedule 3 
courses in the teaching of sociology, 6 in the 
teaching of eeonomies, 51 in the teaching of 
geography, 58 in the teaching of history and 
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169, or 59 per cent., in teaching the “social 
studies” as a group. 

The universities schedule none of these courses 
in the freshman year, 11 on the sophomore 
level, 44 (62 per cent.) on the junior level, 9 
on the senior level and 7 (about 10 per cent.) 
on the graduate level. The teachers colleges 
give 9 of their 216 courses of this type in the 
freshman year, 28 in the sophomore year, 121 
in the jumior year, 56 (26 per 
cent.) in the senior year and 2 on the graduate 


(56 per cent.) 


level. 

Of the 287 courses of this type listed in the 
bulletins of the 140 institutions, 9 are of fresh- 
man rank, 39 are of sophomore rank, 165 (58 
per cent.) are of junior rank, 65 (about 23 per 
cent.) are of senior rank and 9 are graduate 
courses. 

In the universities, 58 of the 71 courses in this 
eategory are taught by education instructors, 
while only 13 are taught by academie instrue- 
tors. Edueation departments in the universi- 
ties are responsible for 59 of these courses, and 
academie departments have charge of 12. In 
other words, the universities place five times as 
many courses of this nature in the education 
departments as they do in social-science depart- 
ments. 

In the teachers colleges, 94 of the 216 courses 
are assigned to instructors in education depart- 
ments, while 122 are assigned to instructors in 
academie departments. The departments of edu- 
cation in the teachers eolleges sponsor 97 of 
these courses, and the social-science departments 
assume responsibility for the remaining 119. 
Thus, it will be noted that the teachers col- 
leges are somewhat more likely to place such 
courses in the social-science departments, while 
the universities are far more likely to place 
The 40 


universities offer only two courses in the teach- 


them in the education departments. 


ing of the social studies as a group in the aca- 
demie departments. 

In the universities, more than four fifths 
(about 83 per cent.) of these courses are as- 
signed to education teachers and are sponsored 
by edueation departments, while in the teachers 
colleges about 45 per cent. of the courses are as- 
signed to the education departments and about 
55 per cent. of them are given in the social- 
science departments. 

When both types of institutions are consid- 
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ether, we find that 152 (53 per cent.) 
courses are taught by edueation instrue 
nd 135 (47 per cent.) by academie instrue 


ile lOO (o+ per cent.) of the courses 


lnced in the education departments and 
16 per cent.) In aeademie departments. 

he number of courses assigned to instru 
a given department is not exactly the 
the number of these courses given in 


department, because instructors in one de 


ent oecasionally conduct courses for other 


ents 


Specialized courses (other than student 


ng courses) in the teaching of any one or 


re subjeets outside the soecial-studies field are 
red by 32 of the 40 state universities and 

the 100 teachers eolleges. In other words, 
ner cent. more of the universities and one 
cent. more otf the teachers eolleges offer 
es of this type for social studies than for 
er ibjeets in the elementary and see 
school curricula combined. 

does not mean, however, that more 
eS re offered by these institutions in the 


of the social studies than in the teach 


of all other subjects. That point was not 
estigated 
CONCLUSIONS 
\ conservative interpretation of the implica 


ins of the data seems to warrant the following 


1. Teacher-eduecation institutions assume that dif 
ted instruction for prospective teachers in 
the departments of the elementary- and 
ry-school programs is highly desirable. 


k granted that spe 


These institutions take for 
‘ zed professional preparation of teachers for 
social studies is as necessary as is such prepara 
of teachers for any other subject-matter are 
In the programs of these institutions the prep 
ion of social-studies teachers through special 
{ professional courses receives somewhat more 
tention than does such preparation of teachers 
for any other departmental area. 
t+. Both types of teacher-education institutions 
provide many more opportunities for specialized 
preparation of teachers for secondary-school social 
studies than for teachers of elementary-school so 


St udies.2 


2 This is probably due to the fact that programs 
more often departmentalized in the secondary 
than in the elementary schools. 
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